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Qumran, looking northwest. The Essene monastery is on the plateau at the extreme 


right of the picture, above the Wadi Qumran which stretches at the foot of the cliffs 
across the photo from left to right. Slightly left of center two holes may be seen 
below the plateau. The one to the right is the now famous Cave 4. To the left of 


it is an unnumbered cave in which no manuscripts were found. (Photograph, F, M. 
Cross, Jr.) 
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Connecticut, under the act of March 3, 1879. the A 
Entered as second-class matter, October 2, 1942, at the Post Office at New Haven stirrir 
a was : 
THE BABYLONIAN CHRONICLE doubt 
° repa 
David Noel Freedman aa 
Western Theological Seminary contr 
Assyr 
= : : I 
On the 2nd of Adar, in the 7th year of his reign, Nebuchadrezzar, j 
" “! ‘ o re 
king of Babylon, captured Jerusalem. The precise date, March 16, 7 
: " no 
597 B.C., ' which has been the subject of much debate-among scholars, y 
° ° 1. ° ears 
has now been supplied in a newly published tablet of the Babylonian y 
Chronicle,” along with other fascinating details of the international power 
struggle in which the kingdom of Judah was caught and perished. 7 
D. J. Wiseman, Assistant Keeper in the Department of Egyptian and Wiser 
Assyrian Antiquities, is to be congratulated upon a splendid achieve- their 
ment. The Trustees of the British Museum are to be commended forg th 
bringing to completion the publication of the tablets of the Babylonian} set 
the 


Chronicle in their possession: a process which began in 1907 with the 
appearance of L. W. King’s Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian, °@pit: 
Kings. city. 
and 

The present volume contains all the extant tablets of the Babylonian§ yj,.¢, 


Chronicle for the years 626 - 556 B. C., including four hitherto unpub- 
lished texts, and one that had appeared previously, but is now out of 
print. Together with the Nabonidus Chronicle, published by Sidney 
Smith,* these constitute the surviving formal record of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire (626-539 B.C.). As such, and in spite of several sizable gaps§ :. 
they are of great interest and importance.? 5, 


! 
| 
| 
| 


on eee Bon-Ce 4 


The tablets presumably were copied during the Persian period from 
older documents, which were compiled from the official annals (i.e, 
detailed yearly records) of the Babylonian kings. They constitute a§ 7 p. 
summary but most trustworthy source for the reconstruction of the§ ; « 
historical era which they describe.§ c 
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B.M. 25127 

The first tablet of the Chronicle covers the years 626-623 B.C., and 
describes the beginnings of the new Babylonian kingdom. As the text 
opens, Nabopolassar, the leader of the insurgent Babylonian forces, has 
defeated the Assyrian army outside the gates of Babylon. To celebrate 
their independence, the Babylonians enthroned Nabopolassar as their 
king on Nov. 23, 626 (a new fixed date in Babylonian history ). While 
the Assyrian empire was disintegrating in the east, there were dangerous 
stirrings in the west also. Egypt, long since free of Assyrian suzerainty, 
was scheming to recover its long-lost Asiatic provinces.’ Even Judah, 
doubtless spurred by reports of Assyrian confusion and defeat, was 
preparing for its day of freedom. Already Josiah had moved into effective 
control of the northern provinces, though still nominally a vassal of 
Assyria.® 

During the following years, the Assyrians made unsuccessful attempts 
to regain control of Babylonia. Nabopolassar, on the other hand, was 
not yet strong enough to go on the offensive. The Chronicle for the 
years 622-617 is missing. 




















B. M. 21901 


This tablet, already published by Gadd in 1923, now reedited by 
Wiseman, deals with the events of 616-608. The Medes have now made 
their appearance as leaders of the anti-Assyrian coalition; the Egyptians, 
on the other hand, have joined forces with the weakened Assyrians, to 
offset the overwhelming threat of the Medo-Babylonian alliance. In 614, 
the Medes under Kyaxares their king, captured the ancient Assyrian 
capital, Assur; Nabopolassar arrived with his forces after the fall of the 
city. There the two kings met, concluded a treaty of mutual assistance, 
_ | and departed. With the Medes leading the way, the allies attacked 
1a0§ Nineveh in 612. After three months of siege, the city was captured and 


of ——— 


1. The Babylonian like the biblical ‘‘day’’ extended from sundown to sundown. thus over- 
1ey lapping two of our days. In transferring dates to the Julian calendar, it would be more 
. accurate to give two successive days: thus, 2 Adar 7 Nebuchadrezzar - 15/16 March 597 B.C 
ian 2, D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings: (626-566 B.C.) in the British Museum 
(London: Trustees of the British Museum 1956). Pp. xii. 100, and XXI plates. 
Pps, 3. C. J. Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh (London, 1923), 
4. Babylonian Historical Texts (London, 1924). 
5. The gaps are for the years 622-617, 594-557, and 556-555. 
6. There is an interesting parallel between the Babylonian Chronicle and the two ‘‘Israelite 
Chronicles’’: the so-called Deuteronomic History comprising the books from Deuteronomy 
Om through II Kings, was compiled at the end of Judah's independent existence from a number 
of sources including the Annals of the Kings of Israel and Judah; the Chronicler’s History 
.€., (I & II Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah) is a similar compilation made about 200 years later 
from a variety of records including the Deuteronomic History, 
. Paradoxically the Egyptians were to fight as allies of the Assyrians, their age-old enemies, 
he against the greater threat of the Medo-Babylonian alliance. 
8. Extensive operations occurred in Josiah’s -l12th year (ea. 628/27), in anticipation of the 
final break with Assyrian authority in the 18th year (622); cf, II Chron. 34:3-7. F. M. 
Croas, Jr., and David Noel Freedman, JNES, XII (1953), pp. 56-58. 
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destroyed. The masters of siege operations had been mastered.? Whik 
Medes and Babylonians divided the spoils, fragments of the Assyriay 
army and bureaucracy fled to Harran, where under Assur-uballit II 
attempt was made to reconstitute the kingdom. In spite of extensi 
Egyptian help, the attempt proved unavailing. Assur-uballit had 
abandon Harran in 610; a combined attack on the Babylonian garri 
there in 609 failed. To what extent Josiah’s interposition at Megiddo i 
609 delayed or diverted the main forces of Pharaoh Neco from thei 
rendezvous with the Assyrian army in that year at the Euphrates i 
difficult to determine. But it may be that the suicidal Judahite actio 
contributed materially to the triumph of Medo-Babylonian arms.'° | 
any case, the Assyrians disappeared from the picture, their position in 
North Syria being taken by the Egyptians. 
B. M. 22047 

The events leading up to the historic battle of Carchemish (605), 
are described in the next tablet, newly published B. M. 22047. During 
this period, the Babylonian armies — Nabopolassar and Nebuchedrezzar 
the crown-prince had separate commands — campaigned against the 
mountain people on the Urartian border, to prevent raids on the former 
Assyrian provinces. They also reconnoitered against the Egyptians, who 
were firmly entrenched at Carchemish on the Euphrates. Efforts to con- 
tain the Egyptian army by garrisoning towns below Carchemish in the 
years 607-606 were frustrated by strong Egyptian thrusts at Kimukhu 
- and Quramati, both of which were captured. Nabopolassar returned to 
Babylon at the end of the year 606/5 (= Jan. - Feb. 605); he did not 
again leave the capital, until his death in August. 


B. M. 21946 
The next tablet in the series covers the important years 605-594. It 


opens with the battle of Carchemish. Nebuchadrezzar, now in sole com 
mand of the Babylonian army, marched swiftly to Carchemish where 
he engaged the Egyptian forces directly. The Chronicle goes on to 


say: “He (Nebuchadrezzar) accomplished their defeat and to non 


existence [beat?] them. As for the rest of the Egyptian army, which 
had escaped from the defeat (so quickly that) no weapon had reached 
them, in the district of Hamath the Babylonian troops overtook and 
defeated them so that not a single man escaped to his own country. At 
that time Nebuchadrezzar conquered the whole area of the Hatti-country 
(i.e., Syria-Palestine).”"' 

Important for determining synchronisms between Babylonian and 
Judahite history and establishing the absolute chronology of this period 
is the date of the battle of Carchemish. While the precise date is not 
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given, the battle must have taken place after April (== Nisan, the begin- 
ning of the regnal year) and before August (== Ab) when Nabopolassar 
died, and Nebuchadrezzar had to return to Babylon. According to Wise- 
man’s calculations, May-June, 605 is the most probable date for the 
battle.'* Jer. 46:2 provides a synchronism with Judahite history, dating 
the battle of Carchemish to the 4th year of Jehoiakim. This in turn fixes 
the year 609/8 for the commencement of Jehoiakim’s reign, as well as 
for the death of Josiah, and the three month rule of Jehoahaz (cf. II 
Kings 23:31-34). ' Having been placed on the throne by Pharaoh Neco, 
Jehoiakim served him as vassal for four years. As a result of Nebucha- 
drezzar’s victory over Neco, Jehoiakim transferred his allegiance (cf. II 
Kings 24:1).'4 

Nabopolassar died on Aug. 16, 605. On receiving the news, 
Nebuchadrezzar hurried back to Babylon to be crowned king on Sept. 
7, 605. From then until the following April is designated his “accession- 
year.” Then in April, 604, during the akitu or New Year's Festival, the 
official “first year” of his reign began.'> During the early years of his 
reign, Nebuchadrezzar’s chief military activity, according to the Chro- 
nicle, was to pacify the newly acquired western territories. Most of 








who 
-On- 

9. A vivid description of the anticipated fall of the city which had dominated the world for 
the centuries is found in the book of Nahum, The end of the ancient oppressor was greeted 
kh with universal rejoicing; cf. Nahum 3:7, 19. 

Us 10. The biblical accounts of the affair at Megiddo (II Kings 23:29-30, II Chron. 35:20-24) 


make it clear that Pharaoh Neco had urgent business with the Assyrians at the Euphrates, 
and did not wish to be delayed by the Judahites. Although the Kings’ account implies that 
Neco’s intentions were hostile toward the Assyrian king, we know from the Babylonian 
Chronicle that Neco was coming as an ally. It is reasonable to conclude that Josiah was 
an ally (or vassal) of the Babylonians, and that his action at Megiddo was part of a 
concerted plan to pin down the Egyptian forces, while the Medo-Babylonian army disposed 
of the Assyrians. There was a long-standing tradition of friendship between Babylonians 
and Judahites, going back at least to the days of Merodach-Baladan and Hezekiah, who 
; It schemed together against Assyria (cf. II Kings 20:12 ff.) just as their successors were to 
do a hundred years later, 
’m-— 11. B.M. 21946, obverse, lines 5-8, following Wiseman’s translation, op. cit,, pp. 66-69. Both 
the Bible and Josephus refer to the battle and its important consequences for the history 
ere of the Near East, Cf. Jer. 46:2 ff., and Amtiquities of the Jews X.6. Noteworthy is the 
to striking agreement between Josephus and the Babylonian Chronicle (cf. Wiseman, op. cit., 
pp. 24 f,). 
12, Wiseman, op. cit., p, 25. 
O1-§ 13. It is most probable that regnal years were reckoned in Judah at this time in accordance 
. ch with the Assyro-Babylonian ‘‘post~dating’’ system, According to this method the period 
between the king’s actual accession and the beginning of the next calendar year (in April) 


ed was called the ‘‘accession-year.’’ The first ‘‘regnal year’’ began with the New Year's 
Festival. Thus Nebuchadgezzar was enthroned on Sept. 6, 605. His ‘‘accession-year’’ ex- 

nd tended until April, 604, when his ‘“‘first year’’ began. So also Jehoiakim’s 4th year com- 
menced in April, 605, the year of Carchemish, His first regnal year began in April, 608, 

At and his ‘‘accession-year” from his actual enthronement in 609/8 until April, 608, Josiah's 
last year began in April, 609; he was killed at Megiddo, probably during the summer 

Ty months. To this we must add the three months of Jehoahaz, and arrive at a date late 
in 609, or possibly early in 608 for the actual accession of Jehoiakim. 


14. The occasion of Jehoiakim’s submission to Nebuchadrezzar was probably the triumphal 
sweep through Hatti-land im 604/3: “In the first year of Nebuchadrezzar in the month of 


nd Sivan he mustered his army end went to the Hatti-territory; he marched about in the 
Hatti-territory until the month of Kislev. All the kings of the Hatti-land came before him 
od and he received their heavy tribute’ (B.M.°21946, obv., Il, 15-17; Wiseman, op. cit:, p. 69), 


15. Cf, note 13. 
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the time it was sufficient to parade the Babylonian army through Hatti- 
land in order to collect the annual tribute. Occasionally punitive action 
was required, as in the case of a city, probably Ashkelon, toward the end 
of 604.'© Then in Dec., 601, Nebuchadrezzar marched against Egypt. A 
fierce battle ensued, with heavy casualties on both sides. Neither 
place nor date is given, but the battle must have occurred near the 
Egyptian border between Dec., 601, and April, 600, the beginning of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s fifth regnal year. Jehoiakim’s rebellion against Babylon 
is related to this event, since the three-year period of submission ended 
in 601/0 (cf. II Kings 24:1). In all likelihood the act of rebellion was 
an independent move following the Babylonian defeat (though there 
is always the possibility of Egyptian encouragement).'7 

The Babylonian army suffered such serious losses that Nebucha- 
drezzar retnurned home immediately, and spent the whole of the follow- 
ing year in reorganizing his military forces. Not until Dec. 599 did he 
set forth to the west again. The Egyptians must have suffered badly 
also, because they made no overt move to establish themselves in Syria- 
Palestine. While the great powers were licking their wounds, Jehoiakim 
and Judah enjoyed freedom briefly. Nebuchadrezzar, however, countered 
the rebellion by enlisting the help of Judah’s neighbors.'* These measures 
proved insufficient, so Nebuchadrezzar led the main Babylonian force 
against Judah in Dec., 598. 


The Capture of Jerusalem 
The siege and capture of Jerusalem are described as follows: “In 


the seventh year, the month of Kislev, the king of Akkad mustered his 
troops, marched to the Hatti-land, and encamped against the city of 
Judah and on the second day of the month of Adar he seized the city 
and captured the king. He appointed there a king of his own choice 
(lit. heart), received its heavy tribute and sent (them) to Babylon.”'’ 
There can be no doubt that the captured king was Jehoiachin, while 
the appointed one was Zedekiah. We thus have a fixed date not only for 
the capture of Jerusalem, but also for the chronology of the last kings 
of Judah: 2 Adar 7 Nebuchadrezzar = 15/16 March 597, B.C.7° Jehoi- 
achin’s brief reign of three months ended on March 16, 597.7' His 
accession is to be dated in Dec., 598, which also marks the death of 
Jehoiakim.?? The latter's official regnal years include 608-598, with his 
accession in the year 609/8.?3 

Computing in the other direction, the end of Jehoiachin’s reign also 
marks the beginning of Zedekiah’s rule.2* Zedekiah’s first regnal year 
began the following month, April, 597. His eleventh and final year 
began therefore in April, 587; his reign terminated with his capture 
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just before the destruction of Jerusalem, in July of the same year.?> The 
new chronological information may be conveniently incorporated into 
a table of the last kings of Judah: 
King Length of Reign?® Accession?’ Regnal] Years*® End of Reign 
Josiah $1 640/39 639 - 609 609 
Jehoahaz 3 months 609 — 609/8 
Jehoiakim ll 609/8 608 - 598 Dec., 598 
Jehoiachin 38months  Dec., 598 — ‘March, 597 
Zedekiah ll March, 597 597 - 587 July, 587 
The following synchronisms between the kings of Babylon and 
Judah can also be established: 
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16. An Aramaic letter dating from this period contains a plea to the Pharaoh for help against 
the Babylonians; it may reflect the same situation described in the Chronicle. For a 
brief account of this letter cf, John Bright, BA XII (May, 1949), pp. 46-52. 

17. Jehoiakim, whatever intrigues with Egypt may have been under way, would have made no 
overt action until after the defeat of Nebuchadrezzar. Nebuchadrezzar would not have 
undertaken an invasion of Egypt unless the Judahite flank were secure, If Jehoiakim had 
been in open rebellion, Nebuchadregzar would first have crushed resistance in Judah before 
attacking Egypt. 

18. II Kings 24:2. Arameans, Moabites, Ammonites are mentioned along with Chaldean garrisons 
as the attackers. If this took place in 600/599, it would fit well with the Chronicle's state- 
ment that Nebuchadrezzar remained in Babylon with the main army during his 5th year, 
On the other hand, the guerilla action may have followed the campaign of 599/8 in which 
Nebuchadrezzar subjugated the Arab tribes of the west. On his return to Babylon in March, 
598, he may have left Babylonian garrisons behind to cope with the Judahite rebellion, 
aided by such native levies as could be mustered. 

19. B.M. 21946, reverse, lines 11-13, following Wiseman’s translation, op, cit., p. 73. 

20, A longstanding debate among scholars concerning the chronology of the last years of Judah 
may now be settled. Many have favored the sequence 597 for the capture of Jeru- 
salem, and 586 for its destruction; others, 598 for the capture, and 587 for the destruction. 
It is to be remembered that these figures are only approximate, since the Babylonian (and 
Judahite) year extend from April to April, thus overlapping two of the modern (Julian) 
years, Properly speaking, the patterns mentioned should be set down as 5697/6 (8th of 
Nebuchadrezzar) and 586/5 (19th of Neb.), or 598/7 (7th of Neb.) and 587/6 (18th of Neb.,. 
The Chronicle now establishes the first date (March, 597) in the 7th of Nebuchadrezzar; 
therefore the second date is in the 18th of Neb. (July-August, 587), The first sequence pro- 
posed is wrong, while the second is confirmed, 

21, II Kings 24:8. II Chron. 36:9 gives 3 months and 19 days, which may be a more accurate 
figure. 

22. He died in the same month that the Babylonian army. set out against Judah (see above). 
The exact manner of Jehoiakim’s death remains a mystery. It is difficult to reconcile the 
accounts in Kings, Chronicles, Josephus (cf. Jeremiah 22:18-19). The Chronicle shows 
that he died before the siege began, supporting the statement in II King 24:6 (cf. vss. 10ff.). 

23. Cf. note 13. Jehoiakim reigned 11 years (II Kings 23:36). His first regnal year began 
in April, 608, his 11th and last in April, 598. 

24. Zedekiah’s accession must have taken place in the same month, March, 597 (the last of 
the year), since the Babylonian Chronicle records the event in the 7th year of 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

25. II Kings 25:2-7 = Jeremiah 52: 5-11. 

26. In calculating the reign of a king, the biblical historian added the number of regnal years 

(i.e., full years beginning with the first of the new calendar year, plus the final partial 

year; the accession year was considered part of the previous king’s reign in the numerical 

computation). Different procedures were followed at earlier periods in Israel's history. 

The ‘‘accession-year’’ includes the portion of the year remaining after the death of the 

reigning king, and before the beginning of the next year in April. Thus Josiah's 31st year 

began in April, 609; on his denxth, Jehoahaz succeeded to the throne. The latter’s accession- 
year is therefore the remaining months of 609/8 until the beginning of the new year in 

April, 608. Jehoahaz, however, failed to finish his accession-year being deposed after three 

months. The remaining months to April, 608 then constitute Jehoiakim’s accession-year; 

his first regnal year commences in April, 698. 

28. Regnal years are calculated from the beginning of thé year following the accession of the 
king. Since neither Jehoahaz nor Jehoiachin reigned long enough to reach April of the year 

following their accession, they are not credited with any regnal years. Zedekiah, on the 
other hand, whose actual reign can be fixed at 10 years and 4 months, is credited with 11 
regnal years, the final partial year being added to his total. 
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Battle of Carchemish (May-June, 605): 4th of Jehoiakim = 2st of 
Nabopolassar. 

Capture of Jerusalem (March, 597): llth of Jehoiakim = 7th of 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

Fall of Judah (July, 587): 11th of Zedekiah = 18th of Nebuchadrezzar, 
The synchronisms with the 7th and 18th years of Nebuchadrezzar agree 
with certain biblical references, but disagree with others. It is difficult 
to explain the discrepancy. On the one hand, Jer. 52:28-29 dates the 
first captivity in the 7th year of Nebuchadrezzar, and the second in the 
18th year.?° On the other hand, II Kings 24:12 places the first captivity 
in the 8th year of Nebuchadrezzar; and II Kings 25:8 dates the second 
in the 19th year.3° 

Various suggestions have been made with regard to the discrepancies, 
In view of the statement in II Chronicles 36:10 that Jehoiachin was 
brought to Babylon at “the turn of the year,” Wiseman infers that there 
was some delay in rounding up the captives so that the exile did not 
actually begin until after the end of the 7th year and the start of the 
8th year of Nebuchadrezzar. Thus the capture of Jerusalem is to be 
dated in the 7th year, but the captivity in the 8th.3' This procedure, 
however, only accentuates the discrepancy, sit.ce Jer. 52:28-29 dates the 
captivity in the 7th year, while II Kings 24:12 dates the capture of 
Jerusalem in the 8th year. While it may be granted that the larger 
number of exiles did not arrive in Babylon until] the 8th year, it is 
altogether probable that Nebuchadrezzar and the chief captives reached 
Babylon in time for the New Year’s Festival.?? Since the events described 
took place at the turn of the year, they might with some propriety be 
assigned to the 8th year, though strictly speaking, 7th is correct. The 
difference is not great, only a month in fact, and may explain how this 
discrepancy arose. In the case of the second captivity, however, the 
Bible specifies a month in the middle of the year; so the discrepancy 
here is a full year (i.e., July-August, 587 or 586). 

A second suggestion explains the discrepancy as the result of a 
difference in methods of reckoning. The two principal methods used for 
calculating reigns were the post-dating (which has already been ex- 
plained), and the ante-dating. According to the post-dating method 
used in Babylon, Nebuchadrezzar’s first regnal year began in April, 604, 
on the completion of his accession-year. His 7th year began in April, 
598 and ended in March, 597. According to the ante-dating system, how- 
ever, the accession-year was reckoned as the first regnal year, so that 
each succeeding year of the reign is assigned a number one higher than 
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is accorded it by the post-dating method. Thus Nebuchadrezzar’s first 
regnal year (official post-dating system) is equivalent to the second 
year (ante-dating system) though the calendar year is the same, 604/3. 
The year 598/7 is Nebuchadrezzar’s 7th (post-dating) or 8th (ante- 
dating); his 18th (post-dating) is equivalent to the 19th (ante-dating), 
but in either case it is April 587 - March 586. In short, there is no dis- 
crepancy in the biblical figures; the difference is simply due to variant 
methods of calculation. If there were any positive evidence that the 
ante-dating method was in use in Palestine at this time, the proposal 
would make the most satisfactory solution. We know, however, that the 
post-dating method was official in Babylon, and it appears certain that 
the same method was used in Judah for reckoning regnal years. It would 
therefore be quite strange if the regnal years of a king of Babylon were 
recorded by a Judahite historian according to the ante-dating system. 
A third suggestion follows the main lines of the second in equating 
the two patterns of dates. However, the assumption of en ante-dating 
system is rejected as improbable, and a different explanation for the 
pattern 8th and 19th of Nebuchadrezzar is sought.?? It is possible that 
the Palestinian historian, without using an ante-dating system, neverthe- 
less reckoned Nebuchadrezzar’s reign from the year 605 rather than 
the official 604. By 605, Nabopolassar was no longer active in the field. 
At the battle of Carchemish, Nebuchadrezzar was in sole command of 
the Babylonian army, and may well have been recognized in the west 
as de facto king.34 For the Judahite historian then Nebuchadrezzar’s 
first regnal year would have been 605/4, equivalent to the accession- 
year of the official chronicle. The other equations would follow as in 


the previous hypothesis.?° 
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29. We may infer from the documentary character of this excerpt (contrast the precise figures 
for the number of captives with the round numbers of the account in Kings) that it was 
copied from an official record kept in Babylon, and which therefore followed Babylonian 
chronology accurately. A third captivity five years later is presumably to be connected 
with the punitive expedition sent to Judah after the assassination of Gedaliah (cf. II 
Kings 25:22-26, and Jeremiah 40-41). 

30. Also Jeremiah 52:12; other references in Jeremiah follow the same chronolgy. 

31. Cf. Wiseman, op. cit., p. 34. 

32. It was the regular practice of the Babylonian king to return to his own land before the 
end of the year, as repeated entries in the Chronicle show. Note the references for the 
early years of Nebuchadrezzar: for the years 1, 3, 4, 6, and 8 his return to Babylon, 
generally in the last months, is specified; in 2 the lines are missing, and in 5 he remained 
tn Babylon all sear. 

33. This suggestion comes from Professor W. F. Albright. I am grateful to him also for 
many valuable comments on the Wiseman publication. 

34. Jer. 46:2 may reflect this point of view: ‘‘. . . Concerning the army of Pharaoh Neco, king 
of Egypt. which was by the river Euphrates at Carchemish, which Nebuchadregzzar, king of 
Babylon, defeated in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. . ."' Styling Nebuchadrezzar as king 
of Babylon may not be merely a minor anachronism. 

35. We must also reckon with the possibility of a numerical error in the calculations of the 
Deuteronomic editor. As previously suggested the source of the error may lie in the 
fact that the first capture of Jerusalem took place at the end of the 7th year. Then the 
second figure was erroneously calculated from the 8th year, instead of the 7th, and the 

19th was arrived at, whereas 18th was correct. 
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The merit of suggestions two and three is that they deal not only 
with the negligible difference of a month with respect to the first 
captivity, but with the more serious disagreement of a full year in 
connection with the second. They also take into account all of the 
relevant data, biblical and non-biblical. It is not always possible to 
reconcile divergent biblical data; at the same time a discrepancy of a 
single year in the chronology of events which occurred more than 
two-and-a-half millennia ago is rather a tribute to the accuracy of the 
biblical editors and scribes. It is to the credit of modern biblical and 
Near Eastern scholars that they are able to pin down chronological 
data of such antiquity with precision, and that a slight discrepancy can 
be the subject of serious debate. 


The Last Years of Judah 
After the account of the 7th year, the remaining entries on this 


tablet are brief and fragmentary. Of interest is the notice of the 10th 
year (595/4), when Nebuchadrezzar remained in Babylon to deal with 
a local rebellion. It was quickly suppressed, and all was apparently 
peaceful when the king set out on his annual tribute-collecting journey 
to the west. Nevertheless, news of the insurrection must have traveled 
quickly; in spite of the revolt’s failure, it must have added to the false 
hopes for an early collapse of the Babylonian kingdom. Within the year, 
Hananiah the prophet openly announced that God had broken the 
yoke of the king of Babylon, and that within two more years, the exiles 
would return, and Jehoiachin be restored as king of the land.*® With 
patriotic zeal whipped up by the false prophets both in Judah and in 
exile, there was also a good deal of undercover activity on the part of the 
Jews. Diplomatic intrigue with Egypt, and the smaller nations of the 
west was the order of the day in Judah;?’ the Jews in Bablyon undoub- 
tedly provided information about Nebuchadrezzar’s difficulties at home, 
and may even have had direct connection with the Babylonian plotters 
against the king. By putting together various data: the unavailing struggle 
of prophets like Jeremiah and Ezekiel to keep their people from revolting 
against the authority of Babylon; the continuing power and influence of 
Egypt in Asiatic affairs, even after the defeat at Carchemish; the 
Babylonian insurrection against Nebuchadrezzar; we can better appreci- 
ate the extent and depth of anti-Babylonian activity throughout the 
empire, and the rather substantial basis for the hopes of independence 
and restoration which appear repeatedly in the biblical record of this 
period. We may also understand more fully the formidable odds against 
which the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel had to contend in trying to 
persuade their people to be submissive to Nebuchadrezzar.*® In the long 
run the prophets failed; Judah rebelled. But in its overwhelming defeat, 
the prophets and their message were vindicated. 
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B. M. 25124 
After tablet 21946, which ends with a notice of the llth year of 


Nebuchadrezzar, there is a large gap in the series, extending from 594/3 
down to the third year of Neriglissar (557/6). The events of this year 
are described in a new tablet, B. M. 25124. It records Neriglissar’s cam- 
paign against Appuashu, king of Pirundu (West Cilicia), who had 
invaded Hume (East Cilicia), territory under the protection of the 
Babylonians. The campaign was successful, and is described at greater 
length than is usual in the Babylonian Chronicle. The tablet, however, 
does not have the dramatic contact with biblical events which is the 
case with the previous ones in the series. There is no reference to 
the people of Judah either in Palestine or Babylon. 


Conclusion 
The four new tablets of the British Museum, together with others 


previously published, provide a fairly continuous account of the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire from it inception in 626 B.C. to the 1lth year of 
Nebuchadrezzar (594/3). After a gap of 37 years, the final phase from 
the 3rd of Neriglissar to the fall of Babylon (539) is also available on 
tablets.7? A number of new facts are presented, as well as more precise 
chronological data for the history of this epoch. While we could wish 
for more details and background information in the chronicler’s terse 
reports — and the gaps, large and small, are especially frustrating*® — 
nevertheless we have vivid glimpses of the empire, and general impres- 
sions of its structure and strength. It displaced Assyria as the imperial 
power in the Near East. Since its northeastern flank was protected by 
treaty with the powerful Medes, Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar 
were able to devote their chief attention to the western regions, and 
the ancient foe, Egypt. While Carchemish was a decisive victory, and 
the Egyptians were driven out of Asia for good, it was not conclusive. 
Behind their own borders, the Egyptians remained dangerous; and they 
could stir up trouble in Palestine and Syria. They were able to inflict 
grievous damage on the Babylonians (601; a hitherto unreported battle). 
During the early years of Nebuchadrezzar's reign, an uneasy balance 











36. Hananiah’s speech (Jer. 28:Iff.) is dated in the 4th year of Zedekiah (594/3). 

37. The roster in Jer. 27:2ff. shows that most of the western vassals were involved in 
negotiations with the Judahite king. Contacts with Egypt are frequently mentioned. An 
Egyptian army did come to the aid of Judah during the final siege of Jerusalem (cf. Jer. 
37:11, 34:21), 

38. It is noteworthy that the prophets emphasize moral obligations in urging the king of Judah 
to keep his covenant with the king of Babylon, rather than realistic military and political 
considerations. It appears now that these latter may have favored the rebels. The picture 
is no longer that of a tiny, decimated group in isolated revolt against a monolithic, all- 
powerful empire. Rather, the empire seems less than solid; Judah is in league with many 
dissident groups within the empire; and there is a strong enemy without, Egypt, ready 
to mix in at any time. Choosing between true and false prophets was not an easy task. 

39. Cf. the Nabonidus Chronicle, for the years 555-539, B.M. 86382 published in Sidney 
Smith’s Babylonian Historical Texts, pp. 98-123. 

40. E.g., an account of the destruction of Jerusalem and the second captivity would be 

especially desirable. 
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between the rival kingdoms was maintained: Babylon ascendant, but 
Egypt strong and active. The ‘critical predicament of Judah, caught 
between them, is more easily appreciated in the light of the new material. 
Political realism and the false prophets might advocate alliance with 
the closer power, Egypt, especially after the success in 601 against 
Nebuchadrezzar, but the true prophets were not primarily concerned 
with military prowess. They saw in Nebuchadrezzar the chosen servant 
of God, through whom the divine purpose for Israel and the world was 
to be accomplished. They held fast to their position regardless of the 
setbacks which the Babylonians experienced. 

The tablets also reveal that all was not peace and quiet within the 
Babylonian empire. Nebuchadrezzar had the usual troubles with vassal 
states, i.e., tribute was not always delivered in full or on time. So he had 
to parade his army regularly through the Hatti-land to intimidate the 
subject peoples; and on some occasions he had to resort to force. There 
was also difficulty at home: e.g., the hasty trip back to Babylon to 
claim the throne upon the death of his father, and the reported rebellion 
of the 10th year. 

The historical information in the tablets fills out the picture of 
Judah’s last years. The chronological data are of immediate value for 
fixing specfic dates in biblical history. The two key dates are the Battle 
of Carchemish (May-June, 605) and the Capture of Jerusalem (March 
16, 597). From these the regnal years of the last kings of Judah, and 
the date of the destruction of Jerusalem can be calculated with a high 
degree of probability.*! 

THE COPPER DOCUMENT FROM CAVE III, QUMRAN 
J. T. Milik 
Centre Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique 

[Last spring newspapers carried the story of the Qumran copper 
scrolls. It was reported that these scrolls revealed a remarkable item of 
new information about the Essenes: namely, that at various places about 
the country they had hidden away a vast treasure worth millions of 
dollars. A people who claimed to have embraced “holy poverty” while 
awaiting the New Age, were, after all, fabulously wealthy! This report of 
the public press has proved to have been distorted. The document is 
not an actual factual statement at all, but a collection of traditional 
folklore, perhaps about the location of the supposedly lost treasures of 
ancient Israel. The article which follows is an expanded version of the 
original statement, prepared by a member of the international team of 
scholars at work on the scrolls and responsible for publication of the 
documents in question. — G. E. W.] 
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In March of 1952, after Bedouin had made a second discovery of 
manuscripts in the caves of the Desert of Judah, a systematic exploration 
h was undertaken in the vicinity of Khirbet Qumran. The expedition was 
t organized by the Ecole Biblique et Archeologique Francaise, the Ameri- 
q can School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum. On March 20, 1952, two rolled strips of copper 
were uncovered in a cave about two kilometers north of Khirbet Qumran 
(Cave III, Qumran). 

The copper strips have been of special interest since they are unique 
among the finds from Qumran; the remaining documents are inscribed 
cn leather, papyrus, and in a few isolated instances, on pottery. At the 
same time they presented unique technical problems. No metallic copper 
remained in the strips; the action of the centuries had been to convert 
the metal into brittle oxide. Before decipherment could be attempted, 
some means of opening the rolls had to be found. Two procedures were 
theoretically possible. If a means could be found to reconvert the oxide 
into flexible copper without affecting the inscribed surface, the rolls 
could be opened mechanically and preserved intact. Alternately, the 
scrolls could be cut into strips. Experiments to devise a process to 
reduce the rolls into copper were carried on for several years at the 
Johns Hopkins University. The precious ancient document itself was not 
used, of course, but oxidized copper simulating the scrolls was prepared 
on the basis of a microanalysis of tiny cores from the scrolls. A success- 
ful procedure was not developed in the time allotted; hence it was 
decided to fall back on the alternate procedure. The task of cutting up 
the scroll was intrusted to Professor H. Wright Baker of the Manchester 
College of Technology. 

The two rolls of copper were transported to England, the first by 
G. Lankester Harding, Director of the Department of Antiquities in 
Jordan, in August of 1955, the second by his assistant, Muhammed 
Saleh, in January of 1956. After careful planning, the rolls were fixed on 
spindles, filled with plaster of Paris inside, covered with baked celluloid 
cement on the outside, and cut into strips with a rotary saw of the type 
used to split pen points. At the same time, facsimiles and photographs 
were made of the strips as they were cut. The operation was successful. 
No part of the text was lost in the process. The rolls were returned to 
Jordan in the first week of April, 1956, and placed in their permanent 
residence in the Jordan Museum in Amman. 
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41. See the chronological table above. 
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The organizers of the exploration which discovered the copper 
strips, Pere Roland de Vaux and Prof. William Reed, assigned the 
decipherment and publication of the rolls to the writer. The following 
is a brief report on the progress of this endeavor. 

Originally, the rolls formed a single document, 30 cm. high by 240 
em. long, cémposed of three strips of equal length riveted together. The 
larger roll contained two of these sheets, the smaller a single detached 
sheet. Each strip or sheet contains four columns of text. The columns 
contain an irregular number of lines, varying between 13 and 17. 

Our copy of the copper document can be dated by its script to 
the middle of the first century of the Christian era. Apparently the 
scribe attempted to engrave his work in an elegant formal script; 
if so he fell far short, owing at least in part to his lack of experience with 
the hard, unyielding surface of the copper. He occasionally uses the 
forms and ligatures of the cursive script along’ with formal letters, and 
often confuses graphically several letters of the formal hand. Further, 
the document is characterized by frequent slips and errors, rather wild 
and uneven orthography, and some grammatical and lexical peculiarities. 
All together these idiosyncrasies of the document hinder understanding 
of portions of the text, and make translations of such passages 
hypothetical. 

The document lists about sixty treasures and describes their hiding 
places. These caches are scattered all around Palestine, according to the 
document, but chiefly in Judaea and more particularly in Jerusalem, in 
the Temple precincts and in the necropolis of the Kedron Valley. The 
treasures are supposed to have been hidden in cisterns, pools, tombs, 
cairns, and such like. Often the points of deposit are described with 
only pseudo-precision, and are difficult if not impossible actually to 
localize. Sometimes the sites of treasure are associated with monu- 
ments attributed to persons well-known in the traditions of Israel, an 
example is the cairn of Achan who was stoned in the Valley of Achor. 

The following quotations include three typical descriptions, and the 
closing passage of the document: 

(3) In the large cistern which is in the Court 
of the Peristyle, in a recess at the bottom of it, hidden 
in a hole opposite the upper opening: 900 talents 
(I, 6-8). 

(11) In the cistern which is below the ram- 
part, on the east side, in a place hollowed out of the 
rock: 600 bars of silver (II, 10-12). 
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(52) Close by, below the southern corner of 
the portico, at Zadok’s tomb, underneath the pilaster 
in the exedra: a vessel of incense in pine wood, and a 
vessel of incense in cassia wood (XI, 1-4). 

(62) In the pit nearby, towards the north in a 
hole opening toward the north near the graves, there 
is a copy of this document with explanations, mea- 
surements, and all details ( XII, 10-13). 


As one can see in part from these quotations, the literary schema of 
its descriptions is rather stereotyped: (1) locality in Palestine, (2) de- 
tails describing a geographical or architectural point of reference, (3) the 
depth of the treasure beneath the earth, measured in cubits, and (4) 
amount of treasure, whether in gold, silver, or incense (?). 


The total amount of the sixty treasures itemized in the document — 
allowing a margin of error for different ways of counting, gaps in the 
text, etc. — exceeds six thousand talents. If we assume that the weight 
of the talent in the Roman period, the time of our scribe, is between 
33 and 34 kg., the weight of the treasures listed could amount to more 
than 200 tons of silver and gold! 


It goes almost without saying that the document is not an historical 
record of actual treasures buried in antiquity. The characteristics of 
the document itself, not to mention the fabulous quantity of precious 
metal recorded in it, place it firmly in the genre of folklore. The Copper 
Document is thus best understood as a summary of popular traditions 
circulating among the folk of Judaea, put down by a semi-literate scribe. 
He was, no doubt, one of the group of hermits who lived in caves 
nearby Khirbet Qumran, and presumably was associated with the Essene 
community. But it now seems highly unlikely that his work is in any 
sense Essene or “official” as was generally presumed before the rolls 
were read. Rather it is a private effort, highly individual in character 
and execution, perhaps the work of a crank. 


Parallels of contemporary or later date are well known. The Jewish 
historian Flavius Josephus alludes twice to the treasures of the tomb of 
David. The Hasmonaean king Hyrcanus I (135-104 B.C.) is supposed to 
have taken treasures from this tomb amounting to 3000 talents. And 
Herod the Great was stopped by supernatural intervention from robbing 
the tomb a second time. In Egypt during the period of Arabic rule, 
and down until our times, manuscripts have circulated containing exhaus- 
tive lists of treasures allegedly buried in the ancient “land of the 
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Pharaohs”. Some of these lists were published in Cairo in 1907 by Ahmed 
Bey Kamal. Abbe Jean Starcky has called our attention to a modern 
parallel from Syria, two marble plates painstakingly engraved in relief 
in the Hebrew language and alphabet, containing the end of the Book 
of Ezekiel together with a detailed description of a treasure trove 
situated near Mount Carmel. 

If the historical value of our catalogue of hidden treasures is slight, 
its linguistic interest is considerable. Here we have in the first century 
A. D. a text composed, not in “biblical” Hebrew, but in a colloquial 
Hebrew dialect. The dialect in question has been known until recently 
only from later Jewish religious works, the oldest of which was the 
Mishnah. Just five years ago the first non-literary texts in “Mishnaic” 
were found; these date from the Second Jewish Revolt (132-135 A.D.). 
The text of the Qumran Copper Document is thus more than a half 
century older than the oldest texts in Mishnaic hitherto known. 


New Translations of the Qumran Scrolls 


Professor T. H. Gaster has published this month a new and 
useful volume, The Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation 
(Garden City: Doubleday [Doubleday Anchor Books], 1956). It 
furnishes the most complete translations yet to be published to- 
gether with Gaster's introductions and notes. The book is addressed 
to the intelligent general reader. Actually, as all who know Prof. 
Gaster could predict, it contains a wealth of original insights drawn 
from his wide knowledge of Judaism and comparative religion so 
that the book will prove very useful to the scholar as well. 


The translations are quite free. This is generally an advantage 
permitting clear expression of what slavishly literal translation 
obscures, more than making up for the occasional intrusion of a 
debatable interpretation into the text. The book is recommended 
heartily to readers of the Biblical Archaeologist. 


The book may be secured through the offices of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research (Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn.) at a price of 95 cents plus 8 cents postage. 

F. M. C. 








